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. Committee on Agriculture, 

House OF Representatives, 

Monday^ June 5, 1922. 

The committee this day met, Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen (chairman) 
presiding. . .- . 

There were present: Mr. Haugen, Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Purnell, Mr. Voigt, Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska, 
Mr. Tincher, Mr. Williams, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Hays, Mr. Gernerd, 
Mr. Clague, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Jacoway, Mr. Rainey, Mr. Aswell, Mr. 
Kincheloe, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Ten Eyck. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, would you prefer that we hear 
from you first or from one of your representatives? What is jrour 
desire about that? 

Secretary Wallace. I am not clear, Mr- Chairman, just what you 
wish with me. 

The Chairman. Mr. Steenerson, will you state, in a brief way, 
what your proposition involves. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HALVOE STEENERSON, A EEFRESENTATIVE 
IN CONQRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA. 

Mr. Steenerson. Mr. Chairman, with reference to the bill that 
was reported and is on the calendar regarding grain grades, I have 
concluded after this Fitz-Coulter report and the different docu- 
ments issued by the department that the people up there would be 
satisfied with the grade requirements and classifications as they 
are at present, and I have concluded to withdraw all the bill except 
the two propositions in regard to moisture and excess foreign ma- 
terial and ask the committee to authorize the chairman to offer this 
as a substitute: 

Moisture shaU not be a grading factor and siiall not affect tlie grade nu- 
merically, but if in excess of that permitted in grade No. 1, it shall be noted 
on the grade certificate, specifying the amount. 

All foreign material in excess of that permitted in grade No. 1 shall be 
classed as dockage and shall not affect the grade numerically, but shall be 
noted on the grade certificate, specifying the kind and quantity thereof. 

Now, that simplifies it very much. The department issued several 
tentative propositions after the Fitz-Coulter report came in. The 
Secretary of Agriculture called in all the members who were espe- 
cially interested, including myself ,' and Mr. Coulter and Mr. Fitz read 
their reports, and if I recall correctly, the Secretary inquired whether 
we thought it would be satisfactory, and I, for one, thought that 
carrying it into effect would give us the relief we sought and would 
avoid this spread between what the wheat sells for by sample at the 

833 
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terminal and the grade price, a difference of 20 to 40 cents a bushel, 
due to the fact that the grade requirements are such that nobody can 
tell what they are going to get when the wheat is delivered ; but when 
they see the wheat that comes from the country elevator they buy the 
wheat on its merits, what it is worth for milling purposes, and there 
is a spread of from 20 to 40 cents, which does not go to the farmer 
because the farmer gets the grade price. 

Mr. TiNCHER. I thmk we understand about that and that we should 
now hear the Secretary. 

Mr. Steenerson. I simply wanted, with your permission, to ex- 
plain just what the situation was. I will be brief. Now, the depart- 
ment, after that conference, when Mr. Coulter and Mr. Fitz ex- 
plained their report, issued some tentative proposition that they 
based on the Fitz-Coulter report, and they stated, of course — and I 
have the statements here — that they were not final, but were proposed 
as a matter of discussion. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, we have invited the Secretanr of Agri- 
culture here, and I assume he is a verv busy man, and I think we 
ought to hear him first and then hear Mr. Steenerson. 

The Chairman. The Secretary asked the question and for that 
reason I asked Mr. Steenerson to state just what his proposition is. 

Mr. Steenerson. That is just it. These two proposals are asked 
to be substituted for the propositions which the Secretary finally de- 
cided on, which do not change the grades at all, but instruct the in- 
spectors to note on the inspection certificate that the wheat has ex- 
cessive moisture or excessive foreign material, and then they propose 
to have a market report service that will indicate to the country ele- 
vator the difference between the various' kinds of wheat within the 
same grade, the intention being to reduce the spread. 

The Chaibivi^n. We do not want to take up the time of the Secre- 
tary unnecessarily. 

Mr. Steenerson. The Secretary, I understood, wanted me to ex- 
plain what I wanted. I will be very glad to not say a word so far as 
that is concerned. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY C. WALLACE, SECRETARY OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

Secretary Wallace. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, you want 
some expression from our department as to this amendment ; is that 
the idea? 

The Chairman. Yes ; as -suggested by Mr. Steenerson. 

Secretary Wallace. 1 presume you are familiar with the various 
circulars we sent out with regard to this matter. 

On March 30, after having received the report from Fitz and 
Coulter and after having called in our various men from the impor- 
tant markets, and after having held a week's conference, we sent out 
this circular of March 30 as a tentative circular and invited the 
widest consideration by all the people interested, and it was in con- 
sideration of that that we asked the members of this committee to 
come down and talk with us. 

The suggestions made in the circular we sent out on March 30 are 
in essence the suggestion made in this amendment which is now 
offered. We had conferences with various people in different parts 
of the country, at Chicago and at Kansas City. 
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Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Mr. Secretary, may I ask you a 
^question right there ? 

Secretary Wallace. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You say that the suggestions which 
■were sent out were in line with the provision of the amendment as 
now offered? 

Secretary Wallace. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Do you mean by that that you 
suggested that this amendment be adopted? 

Secretary Wallace. The amendment was not before us. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You say that the suggestions which 
to the people you corresponded with for the purpose of getting their 
opinion, so that you might determine whether or not this amendment 
should be adopted? 

Secretary Wallace. You are not speaking of this amendment now, 
are you ? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. This amendment was not before 
you at that time, as I understand you. 

Mr. Kincheloe. As I understand it, this amendment is the sub- 
stance of what you sent out. 

Secretary Wallace. Yes. Let me explain that. On the first page 
of that circular, this was the first suggestion : 

Change the moisture content requirements of all the grades of the Federal 
^wheat standards so as to limit to 14 per cent the amount of moisture that 
may be contained in any grade, and insert a new section in the Federal 
standards as follows: 

Now, this is the tentative suggestion which we oflfered for con- 
sideration : 

Sec. 26. Excess-moisture wheat : Excess-moisture wheat shall be all wheat 
w^hich contains more than 14 per cent of moisture. Excess-moisture wheat 
43haU be graded and designated according to the grade requirements of the 
standard applicable to such wheat if it were not excess-moisture wheat, and 
there shall be added to and made a part of its grade designation the words 
** excess moisture." 

In other words, No. 1 excess moisture would mean wheat which 
was No. 1 except that it does contain a larger percentage of moisture 
than we have been accepting as No. 1. 

Mr. McLaughlin. You use the words " excess moisture " without 
saying how much excess there is; 

Secretary Wallace. Yes; but the certificate would probably show 
that. 

Now, after going into the matter in these conferences and after 
giving our very best consideration to it, we reached the conclusion 
that because of storage difiiculties and other mechanical difficulties 
in the actual handling of the wheat it was not practical to do what 
we thought it might oe practical to do, and as a result we adopted 
a, different policy. We adopted the policy of allowing the grades 
to stand as they are now but adding to the inspection certificate an 
explanation of the grade. For example, here is wheat that will 
grade No. 1 except that it contains excess moisture. We would give 
that wheat the grade into which it falls under the present grading 
system, but we would have an explanatory note to the effect that if 
it were not for the excess moisture the wheat would grade No. 1. I 
am giving you in a very sketchy way the general theory upon which 
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we proceeded, and we reached that conclusion after considering the 
matter from every possible angle. 

If you would like to know some of the difficulties we would en- 
counter had we adopted the changes tentatively proposed after con- 
sidering the report, Doctor Taylor, who gave personal attention to 
it and who attended these conferences in Chicago and in Kansas 
City, is here and I would be glad to have him tell you in a brief way 
the practical difficulties we ran up against. 

We finally adopted the policy set forth in our circular of April 
17, because that seemed to us to be the practical way to bring about 
the improvement which we all wanted to bring about in the mar- 
keting of the wheat by the farmer at the country ^levator point. 

Mr. PuRNELL. Does that explanatory note show the percentage 
of moisture or of foreign material ? 

Secretary Wallace. Suppose you allow Doctor Taylor to go into 
that* a little more in detail because he is more familiar with it than 
I am. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Before you leave this subject of the proposed legis- 
lation, as the law is now, you establish the grades for wheat or they 
are established by the department under authority of law? 

Secretary Wallace. Yes. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Now, to pass this amendment would be a step to- 
ward fixing the grades by law. 

Secretary Wallace. The amendment reads that moisture shall not 
be a grading factor. 

Mr. TiNCHER. And that would be the first step by Congress toward 
fixing grades of wheat by law. 

Mr. Clark. Is not that just what Canada does now; that is, fix 
the grading of its wheat by law? It has a commission that estab- 
lishes the grade. 

Mr. TiNCHER. That may be true, but if we are going into that 
field, probably it would be a good idea not to confine it to one sec- 
tion. If we are going to have part of one system and part of an- 
other, I wondered how that would work in your department. If 
Congress is going to fix the grades by law, I suppose you would 
rather they :&ed all of them. 

Secretaiy Wallace. I would, gentlemen. As I told you at the 
hearing held some time last winter or last fall, we are entirely satis- 
fied that you gentlemen shall fix the grades by law if you decide 
that is the best thing to do. If you do that, I think they should be 
definite grades and not leave to the Secretary of Agriculture any 
discretionary power as to changing tfiem. 

In other words, if Congress is going to fix them, I think you should 
fix them, and that will be entirely satisfactory to us. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Secretary, as 1 understand it, you can make the 
changes you suggest without any amendment to the law? 

Secretary Wai^lace. Yes. The only restriction is that I must give 
90 days' notice of the change in the grade. 

Mr. Ten Etck. Mr. Secretary, let me see if I understand the dif- 
ference between you and Mr. Steenerson. Under the old plan of 
grading, the wheat was graded not only as regards the wheat itself 
but you also took into consideration all the foreign material, such as 
dockage, and also the moisture? 
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Secretary Wallace. Yes. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Under your changed plan here you have retained 
the old way of grading the wheat, but will, in addition, specify the 
excess amount of moisture, and is it your intention to also specify 
the percentage of dockage ? 

Secretary Wallace. Yes. The thought is that we should say, if it 
was No. 1 wheat, " This would be No. 1 wheat except that it contains 
so much moisture, or except for the fact that it contains certain dock- 
age." In other words, the kernel of the wheat itself, we will explain, 
would be No. 1 or No. 2, or whatever it may be. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. In other words, you would take No. 3 wheat that 
was graded No. 3 on account ©f dockage and moisture and say, " This 
is No. 3 wheat, but would be No. 1 wheat provided there was not this 
dockage and moisture in it " ? , 

Secretary Wallace. Yes. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. And Mr. Steenerson's idea is that if the kernel was 
examined and found to be No. 1 wheat, he would say that it is No. 1 
wheat with 20 per cent of dockage and 15 per cent of moisture ? 

Secretary Wal»lace. Yes. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. That is the difference between you ? 

Secretary Wallace. Yes ; that is the difference between us. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Is this the unanimous opinion of your department 
and your experts, including the committee you appointed yourself ? 

Secretary Wallace. Our final decision, you mean ? 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Yes. 

Secretary Wallace. Well, I do not know that I could go so far as 
to say it is unanimous, but I am not sure it ig not unanimous. It does 
represent the very best judgment of the department; 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. That is what I wanted to know. 

Secretary Wallace. And I may say also that in putting forth the 
tentative suggestions, which involve the same proposition as is in- 
volved in this amendment, offered by Mr. Steenerson, there was ob- 
jection on the part of a number of our specialists against putting 
forth those tentative suggestions; that is, their judgment was against 
it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. If I understand you, then, in view of the decision 
of your department about this matter, with the changes you suggest 
and the explanatory tag, you and the others associated with you 
in the department do not think there is any necessity tox the enact- 
ment of the Steenerson bill ? 

Secretary Wallace. I will be quite frank to say that I think the 
decision we finally reached is the wisest decision we could readh on 
the matter, and I think under a fair trial it. will enable us to make 
real progress in correcting some of the evils — if we may call them 
that, and I think they are evils — that to-day exist in the spring- 
wheat territory. It involves with it an educational campaign; that 
is, sending out daily reports of the market ; and an educational cam- 
paign to get the farmers to understand what their wheat is actually 
worth, so that they will know better whether they are getting the 
full value of it. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Mr. Secretary, there was a statement made here 
with reference to this bill, by some one a day or two ago. that the 
men whom you sent out into the field to make a report on this matter^ 
did report in favor of the Steenei'son idea; is that the fact? 
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Secretary Wallace. Yes; they did, and those suggestions crystal- 
lized into the proposed grades you will find in our circular of March 
4, 1922. 

The Chairman. What is the serious objection to grading and 
classing it just exactly what It is? 

Secretary Wallace. That would involve a rather long discussion, 
Mr. Chairman. Suppose we let Doctor Taylor tell you about the 
practical difficulties we found in undertaking to put the suggestions 
into effect? 

Mr. Steenerson. Mr. Secretary, may I ask you a question? In 
case the experience you have under this new plan of grading the 
wheat according to present standards, but explaining that it would 
otherwise be No. 1, etc., and this educational campaign in regard 
to prices, does not accomplish the end in view after an experience of 
one season, do you think you would then be willing to try this other 
plan? 

Secretary Wallace. Our minds are continually open on this ques- 
tion and we are trying to do just what you gentlemen are trying to do. 

Mr. Steeinerson. What we are trying to do is to have the actual 
milling value of the wheat reflected back to the farmer. 

Secretary Wallace. And you are no more interested in that than 
we are, gentlemen. 

Mr. Steenerson. I concede that; but we can also see that it is a 
great injustice to the farmer, who now sells by grade at the local 
point, when it goes to the market to have it bring 20 or 40 cents 
more a bushel, and that is what we are trying to accomplish by this 
new method. 

Secretary Wallace. And that is what we are trying to accomplish. 

Mr. Steenerson. And your contention is that that plan should be 
tried out to see- whether it would accomplish the result of reflecting 
the difference in price back to the farmer, and then if it does not 

Secretary Wallace (interposing). Then we will try something 
else. 

Mr. Steenerson. And I would like for you to try my method. 

Mr. Newton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Secretary just 
one question. I am wondering just what the practical difference is 
between your method and that proposed by Mr. Steenerson. As I 
understand it, he would grade wheat that was otherwise No. 1 as 
No. 1 wheat, but would specify so much moisture and so much dock- 
age, while you would grade the wheat as No. 2, but otherwise No. 1, 
because of moisture. Now, what is the practical effect of the differ- 
ence? 

Secretary Wallace. It brings us into difficulties in the practical 
handling of the wheat, in the matter of storage, and so on. Doctor 
Taylor can explain all that to you. 

Mr. Newton. I would like to have him explain that. 

Secretary Wallace. He can explain that to you, Mr. Newton, 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I would like to ask you a question, Mr. Secretaiy. 
If you stamp the wheat as No. 3 when the kernel is No. 1 and then 
commence to explain that it otherwise would be No. 1, does that do 
justice to the No. 1 wheat, because you first condemn it as No. 3 and 
then say it is No. 1 wheat, but so and so is the reason why you have 
graded it No. 3 ? 
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Mr. Newton. Does the grade apply only to the kernel ? 

Mr. Claque. Mr. Newton, I brought up here samples of No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, and No. 6, and I would like to have Doctor Taylor 
show just how it would be graded under these rules. 

Mr. Steenerson. I would just like to remind the gentlemen that 
under my plan the grade requirements as to moisture of each grade 
would be tne same, and therefore it would raise the standard so far 
as No. 2, No. 8, No. 4, and No. 5 are concerned, but under the Sec- 
retary's proposition the lower grades would be permitted to carry 
15 or 16 per cent moisture. But under the Secretary's proposition 
the lower grades would be permitted to carry 15 or 16 per cent 
moisture, which is so large that poor wheat, especially, is not stor- 
able, and therefore the grade price or the contract price is now very 
much lower; although, according to the statistics of Minnesota last 
year, there was only 1 in 1,000 cars of wheat that was above 14 per 
cent moisture, yet the fact that you could deliver moist wheat in those 
lower grades reduced the grade price that the farmer got, and that is 
the very important difference between the proposition of the depart- 
ment that they are now putting forth and my plan. 

STATEMENT OF DB. HENEY C. TAYLOR, CHIEF, BTTKEATI OF 

MAEKETS AND CROP ESTIMATES. 

The Chairman. Doctor Taylor, we will be pleased to hear from 
jrou. 

Doctor Taylor. Mr. Chairman, I want to be perfectly clear; first, 
that the proposition that Mr. Steenerson has here is exactly the same 
as the Fitz-Coulter proposition. As I understand the Fitz-Coulter 
proposition, there might be three No. I's. There would be No. 1 
straight like this wheat [indicating] and then there could be No. 1 
excess moisture, and then we have here before us a sample of wheat 
that is graded No. 5 because of the kinghead in it, which would be 
a third No. 1. As I understand the Fitz-Coulter proposition, and 
I want to be sure that it is the same as your proposition, th^s sample 
now graded No. 5 would be graded No. 1. Would it be deliverable 
as No. 1 on contracts or would it be segregated from regular No. 1 
-and be another No. 1, which would be No. 1, excess foreign material? 

Mr. Steenerson. What is the matter with that wheat ? 

Doctor Taylor. It has over 3 per cent kinghead in it. 

Mr. Steenersox. And is reduced to grade 5 by reason of foreign 
material ? 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Steenerson. Under my proposition that would be graded No. 
1 but the amount and kind and quantity of foreign material would 
be shown on the statement. 

Mr. Jones. He asked would it be deliverable on contracts. 

Mr. Steenerson. No ; certainly not, because a man would not con- 
tract blindly. He would say, " I want a million bushels of straight 
No. 1," or the rules of the mamber of commerce would specify that, 
or the law of contracts for No. 1 would mean No. 1 without any fault, 
^straight No. 1, and that would be taken care of in the ordinary course 
ot business. 
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Doctor Taylor. Then there would be three No. I's, the straight 
No. 1, No. 1 excess foreign material, and No. 1 excess moisture, and 
we would have three times as many nimierical grades as we have now. 

Mr. Steenerson. When those three grades come to Minneapolis 
they are all No. 1, but one has too much moisture and the other has 
not, and the other has too much foi-eign material and the other has 
not, but they mix those three cars and you have No. 3. 

Doctor Tayi^or. That brings up immediately the difficulty the com« 
mittee faced in putting forward the Fitz-Coulter plan. We would 
have going into Minneapolis this No. 1 that is clean, the No. 1 that 
has excess foreign material, and the No. 1 that has excess moisture ; 
and in the public warehouses we can not mix them, that is, they must 
be dealt in and kept separate in the public warehouses. 

Mr. Steeni^rson. The gentleman ought to kno\\r that these cars 
coming from the country are sold on sample on the board of trade, 
and they do not mix them unless they want to mix them for theii: 
own benefit, and there is no reason why we should put those cars 
of wheat into the same bin. 

Doctor Taylor. No; that is just the point. 

Mr. Steenerson. And the car of wheat is sold before it ever goes, 
into another warehouse in ninety cases out of a hundred. 

Doctor Tayix)r. The information we have at present is that there 
are no storehouse facilities for keeping all of these grades separate. 

Mr. Steenerson. Where ? At the terminal ? 

Doctor Taylor. At the terminals, yes. That is the information we 
have. 

Mr. Steenerson. The department has no concern with that. The- 
man buys the wheat and does with it what he pleases. 

Doctor Taylor. But the department 

Mr. Steenerson (continuing). The wheat is sold on the board of 
trade and it is not put in a warehouse unless the man who buys the 
wheat wants to put it there for mixing purposes, and that is where 
they make that 25 or 40 cents a bushel. 

Doctor Taylor. But what they put in has to be taken out of the 
same grade as the grade it goes in. 

Our understanding is that if we make these separate grades we 
will have three times as many numerical grades that will have to 
be taken care of. Furthermore, the Fitz-Coulter plan is applied ta 
wheat throughout the United States and to all grades of wheat and 
not simply to the northern spring wheat. 

Mr. Steenerson. But my amendment limits it to spring wheat. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I thought the purpose of this 
meeting was to get the ideas of the Department of Agriculture, and 
I think they could present their ideas better if they were allowed to 
proceed in their own way, and then, if Mr. Steenerson wants to 
contradict them in any tv ay, let him do that afterwards. 

The Chairman. Will you prefer to make your statement in your 
own way before questions are asked you ? 

Doctor Taylor. Yes; but I wanted to be sure that you are pro- 
posing the Fitz-Coulter plan which, as I understand it, is very 
different from the original bill. As I understand it, you did not 
intend to make separate grades in the first instance. 

Mr. Steenerson. The propositions are substantially the same as in 
my original bill. The idea of different grades is taken care of by" 
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the parties that buy. They can say that they do not want excess 
moisture, and it can be taken care of in that way. That is a perfectly 
practical plan under my original proposition. 

Doctor TAYiiOR. We found very considerable objection to the plan 
not only by those in other regions but those in the Northwest. We 
have a statement from Mr. Jacobson, of Minnesota, in which he 
strenuously objects to the Fitz-Coulter plan as set forward and the 
facts that developed with regard to warehousing difficulties and the 
belief on our part that the trade would discriminate against this 
No. 1 excess moisture and No. 1 excess foreign material, and that 
they would probably sell for very much less under this plan for a 
year or two at least, while the trade was getting used to it. Keeping 
in mind all the time that the thing we were trying to do was t« 
reflect back to the farmer the milling value of the wheat, we con- 
ceived of the plan that has been proposed by the Department of 
Agriculture of not changing the grades, but changing the rules so 
that every certificate will carry specifically the cause of grading 
down. For instance, this particular sample here [indicating] will 
be graded just as it has been graded. Because of the great quantity 
of kinghead it will be graded No. 5, but it will be stated on the 
certificate that it weighs 60 pounds to the bushel, and that aside from 
the 3.1 per cent kinghead, it is otherwise No. 1. Those facts will h% 
shown on the certificate. What we want to do is to reflect back to 
the farmer the price at which the product will sell on the cash 
market in Minneapolis,^ so we are organizing at this time a system 
of price information. Our men will be on the Minneapolis 'market 
and will know exactly what this kind of wheat sells for and will get 
that information back to the farmer and to the local dealer so that 
wheat that will weigh 60 pounds but contains 3.1 per cent kinghead 
will be bouj^t locally on the basis of what it will sell for in Min- 
neapolis. In other words, price quotations by groups within grades 
is essentially the thing we are planning. 

Mr. Stbenewon. Will you repeat tlSit, please ? 

Doctor Tatijoe. Price quotation by groups within grades. 

Mr. Gerxerd. Explain that please. « 

Doctor Tatlor. By that we mean that there will be No. 5 wheat 
with a price quotation on it. Then there will be No. 5 with 3.1 per 
cent kinghead, otherwise No. 1, with a price quotation on that. 
Then there will be No. 3 with 1| per cent wild peas, otherwise No. 1, 
and a price quotation on that, so that we will have a basis for reflect- 
ing bad( to the local dealer and the farmer the price that the millers 
are willing to pay in the cash maiicet in Minneapolis for this wheat 
as a basis for the local transaction. 

Secretary Wallace. Just explain how that will work. There 
would be a difference in the price, for example, of No. 3, otherwise 
No. 1, except for wild peas, and No. 3, otherwise No. 1, except for 
excess moisture. They would sell for a different price, and this plan 
would enable the farmer who gets these quotations — ^and we are 
going to make it our business to see that the quotations are widely 
disseminated — ^when he goes to the elevator and the elevator man 
says, " Your wheat grades No. 3," to reply, " Hold on, that is No. 3 
simply because there is so much wild peas in it, and that wheat is 
being quoted at so much more than No. 3." Our proposition is an 
aflSrmative one and we are trying to pull it up all the tmie. 
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Doctor TAYii6R. The department recognizes the difficulty that Mr* 
Steenerson is trying to remedy, the wide range in the price of No* 
3, for instance, in the cash market, and the flat price out in the coun- 
try. Now, by getting quotations within grades, for instance, within 
grade No. 3, we can tell the farmer and the local dealer what the 
different kinds of No. 3 are selling for and we believe we can de- 
velop the local buying on the basis of the difference in the quality. 

Mr. PuKNEix. Just how will you work out the market value of 
these various grades and groups and how will you disseminate that 
knowledge to the farmer ? 

Doctor Taylor. As the grain goes onto the floor in the cash 
market there is a ticket showing how that wheat is graded and it& 
weights If it grades No. 3, the occasion of its, grading No. 3 is 
given. And if it has excess moisture, say it has moisture 15 per cent^ 
then that is put on the ticket. Or if it has wild peas or kinghead 
that is put on the ticket. And if it were otherwise No. 2 or No. 1^ 
that will be stated on the certificate; kinghead a certain amount^ 
otherwise No. 1. 

Then we will follow that wheat and find what it sells for, and on 
the basis of what this wheat actually sells for we will make up our 
quotations and send them into the country. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, is there a No. 2 wheat graded and a No. 3^ 
wheat graded? 

Doctor TayIjOr. Yes. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. No. 2 and No. 3, for other reasons than for 
foreign- material ? 

Doctor Taylor. Yes; very much. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. What would you mark those? 

Doctor Taylor. Just leave them as they are at the present time. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You would not make any notation on your card 
at all ? Just leave them as they are. 

Doctor Taylor. Put the notation on of the occasion for grading^ 
down, but moisture and foreign material other than dockage are the 
two particular things we are attempting to remedy at the present 
time, in accordance wjth Mr. Steenerson's desire. 

Mr. Jacoway. This is a change in regulation by law, this change 
of Mr. Steenerson's, is it not ? 

Doctor Taylor. He is suggesting a change. 

Mr, Jacoway. Now, I want to ask you this: In this change will 
the farmer understand the modus operandi, the way the thing is 
operating, or will it be blank to him, or will he know when he is 
bringing in wheat what the grade is, or can he himself get at it ? 

Doctor Taylor. You mean the plan we are proposing? 

Mr. Jacoway. Yes. 

Doctor Tayix)r. That is the third stage we are coming to. We 
are talking about the department plan now. First is to get the 
information so we will know what the grain sells for on the basis of 
its description by groups within grades. That is the first step! 
And the second step is to disseminate this information in regard to 
price in the country to farmers and to local dealers. 

Mr. Jacoway^ Inow, right there. "WTien you disseminate this: 
knowledge^ is it a complex proposition? Does the raiser of wh^at: 
know where he is at ? 
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Doctor Taylor. In each particular case it is relatively simple. In 
this particular case it is weighing the wheat, taking out the king- 
heads and weighing them and finding out the percentage of king- 
heads by weight. 

Mr. Jacoway. Well now, will that inure to the benefit of the 
fellow that raises the wheat ? 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Jacoway. Yes. Now, you take cotton, Mr. Taylor, for in- 
stance. There are a number of grades of cotton. I do not believe 
there is one man in a hundred in the 812 cotton-growing counties in 
the South that can tell what grade of cotton he is offering to the 
market, because he does not know ; he has not the experience yet, he 
has not the judgment. Now, I want to ask you if that is not the 
condition of affairs relative to the man who grows wheat? 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. And that is the reason that No. 3, in our 
program, which is 

Mr. Jacoway (interposing). Just right there now. Then, in other 
words, you are bringing into play a grader of wheat who is a United 
States official, who has no interest either in the sale or the purchase 
of wheat. Is that it? 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Jacoway. In other words, he is an official grader. 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Jacoway. Is that the idea ? 

Doctor Taylor. Well, that is being done at the present time. The 
graders may be State of Minnesota graders, but they are licensed by 
the Federal Government and are operating under the supervision of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Jacoway. Now, does that cover all the wheat-growing sections 
of this country? 

Doctor Taylor. Yes ; that covers all the wheat-growing sections of 
this country. 

Mr. Jacoway. Now, right there. Do you not think that would be 
a fine idea to establish m the South where people raise cotton, so 
that they will have an official grader of their cotton ? 

Doctor Taylor. I think that if every man could know when he 
sells his cotton what it is before he sells it, so that he can sell it on 
the basis of quality, it would be a splendid thing, so that the man 
Trho grows good cotton will get the price of good cotton, and the 
man that grows poor cotton will get all that it is worth, and no more. 

Mr. Jacoway. Do you think it would be advisable for the Federal 
Government to have an official grader in every capital city in the 
South, in those States where they raise cotton? 

Doctor Taylor. Well,- the jH'actical way in which that has been 
worked out recently is where they are marketing cooperatively, and 
they are sending their cotton in to central points and there it is 
graded, and the man is paid for his cotton on the basis of its quality. 

Mr. Jacoway. I have always had an idea of introducing a bill to 
the effect that in every one of the States, or the 812 cotton-growing 
counties of those States, there should be an official grader of cotton, 
and any man can send in his samples and ask that official grader, who 
is not interested either in the purchase or the sale of it, "What is 
the class of cotton I have here for the market?" and then let that 
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official grader send back to him the official grades of that cotton. 
Nowi I want to ask you, do you not think that in a great measure 
would solve the problem of marketing the cotton of the South? 
Doctor Taylor. To the extent that that were followed up it would 

fjive a basis of selling the cotton for what it is worth, instead of 
etting the local buyer buy cotton of various grades at the same price. 

Mr. Jacoway. Well, I don't want to take up all the time on cotton, 
so I will not ask any further questions along that line. 

Doctor Taylor. The next step then after getting this information, 
disseminating the information with regard to prices by groups within 
grades, is the educational campaign, which is necessary, so that the 
farmers may know their own wheat. The farmer who brings a load 
of wheat to town and does not know anything about where it grades, 
is not in a strong position to sell it for what it is worth, so it is pro- 
posed in connection with the regular existing forces of the States, 
m cooperation with the Federal Government, to put on a "Know- 
your-own- wheat " campaign, as a basis to help the farmer to get 
the milling value of his wheat, and we believe this plan, this change 
in the rules, will give the basis for the news service and this* educa- 
tional campaign, which will tend to reflect the milling value of 
wheat back to the farmer. 

Mr. Jacoway. Just one question. In other words, is not this plan 
to market this wheat on the same basis that the people of Kentucky 
have got to find out what the grade of tobacco is? Are you familar 
with that cooperative selling of tobacco ? 

Doctor Taylor. I have not gone into details, no. 

Mr. KiNCHBLOEw That is true, except they are not under Govern- 
ment supervision. That is what our organization is trying to bring 
in now. 

Mr. Jacoway. But you have an expert grader ? 

Mr. KiNCHELOBL Yes. 

Mr. Tincher. Mr. Taylor, referring back to wheat. As I under- 
stand, you favor the department's plan for handling this, over Mr. 
Steenerson's plan? 

Doctor Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tincher. He proposes to establish several No. 1 wheat 
grades — No. 1 moisture, and No. 1 with foreign material, and No. 
1 clean — and your idea is to grade the wheat as it now is, and to. show 
what it is, and to furnish a market report of it, and as I understood 
when you began your statement you said that to establish these 
several No. I's would probably for a number of years be injurious 
to the producer. 

Doctor Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tincher. For that reason' you worked out this other plan and 
favor it. 

Doctor Taylor. Yes, sir. In the meantime we will learn a very 

freat deal more about this whole situation, because we are going to 
ave a record on the amount of the excess foreign material wheat, 
and the excess moisture wheat that comes in, and we are proceeding 
at once to make a further study of the whole warehousing situation. 
Mr. Sinclair. Mr. Taylor, will you explain what the difference 
will be to the farmer as to whether you have different prices within 
grades, or call it a different grade ? It will not make any difference 
to him. will it ? 
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Doctor Taylor. My opinion is that this will bring exactly the same 
effect to the farmer ats if we made these other changes and then put 
on the same campaign that we are planning to put on, and this same 
campaign would be necessary anyway. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Well, the history of grain grading has been — I think 
it is fair to state this — that the more grades you have the more un- 
fortunate it was for the producer of grain, and since I have been in 
Congress it has been our fight to get you to abolish the number of 
grades. For instance, during the war when Mr. Barnes had juris- 
diction, and they had that man from the South in here that fixed the 
grain grades, we had as many of them as you had on cqtton, and 
more, and we had to fight then to get the number of grades reduced. 
Every time it was increased the producer paid for it. That has been 
our experience. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Doctor Taylor, will you explain what objection to 
the Steenerson plan the elevator men and the mill men have ? 

Doctor Tatlor. The mill men quite generally would say, " Go 
ahead. Fine." Because then they would buy tne clean wheat and 
steer entirely clear from the other, and if we had had no interest in 
anything but the clean wheat and had no interest whatever in taking 
care of those groups of people who have other kinds of wheat, and 
were perfectly willing that the people who have the seedy wheat and 
the moist wheat should find their wheat coming in and no pigeonholes 
for it in the warehouses, and find them in a position where they might 
have to take very much less than it was worth after it was hospitaled, 
we might have gone ahead on this original plan. 

But we thou^t of this : Suppose next year turns out to be a year 
when there is a great deal of moist wheat and it commences to come 
in; the mills are interested in taking these other grades, but they 
are not interested in taking this that has excess of anything. Where 
is it going? If it is going into the public warehouses, it has to 
be taken m by the designated grades and be kept separate from 
the others, and until we have ^udied the whole warehousing sit- 
uation and the hospitaling situation and can see how that is go- 
ing to be handled, we see that it might be handled next year with 
a very great loss to the. farmers of the Northwest. To conmience 
with, these No. 1 excess moisture and No. 1 excess foreign material 
wheats would be put into new grades without any standing in the 
market, and the objections of Mr. Jacobson and others in the North- 
west were that there was no bottom to it ; that they essentially went 
into sample grades. And if we had no interest in anything except 
this one thing of providing the best possible arrangement for clean, 
dry wheat and letting the other fellow go to the devil we would 
probably have accepted the Fitz-Coulter proposition and put it 
through. 

Mr. Ten Etok. In other words, you believe we ought to go part 
way first? 

f)octor TAYiiOR. Yes. 

Mr. Ten Etck. And after we have educated the people with regard 
to foreign material and moisture that you may be able to come to 
•a point where you may really be able to grade. 

jDoctor TATiiOR. Yes. And think what would then happen to those 
people in the regions where they have kingheads, and in the sections 
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where they have wild peas, regardless of the weather situation, and 
then what would happen to people in other sections in case it turned 
out to be a moist threshing period. 

Mr. SiNCiiAiR. I wish you would explain how this new plan would 
affect my district. We do not raise any foreign material in our 
wheat at all. It is all separable material that is in there. I do not 
remember ever finding any moisture in any wheat that is raised there, 
and yet the price is fixed from the Twin Cities upon the basis of the 
kind of wheat that Steenerson is raising over here, with moisture and 
foreign material in it, and we get the bottom price — that is, the 
price card that is fixed is the bottom price, notwitnstanding the fact 
that we'have a superior quality of wneat. Now, how are. you going 
to correct that injustice? 

Doctor Taylor. Our quotation of prices by groups within grades 
is what we believe will take care of you. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, his will take the highest point in a 



particular grade. 
Doctor Ta: 



'ATiiOR. Yes; if your's grades No. 1 and is clean it is 
pretty hard to do anything more for you, is it not? 

Mr. SiNCiiAiR. Yet our elevators are buying on a card system 
that is practically the same all over. 

Doctor Taylor. That is, the same for each grade. 

Mr. Sinclair. It is based, as the evidence before this committee 
shows, on the following. The card system that is sent out, and the 
price in the country elevators, is biased on the lowest price for No. 
1 wheat that was sold on a certain date. Well, that No. 1 wheat 
was this wheat filled with foreign material, and that was moist, 
and the poorest quality of No. 1 wheat that is imaginable, and that 
is the price that is reflected out to the local elevator in our district, 
and our farmers have to sell on that basis. Now it ought to be 
raised at least 10 cents a bushel, and then 20 cents. 

Doctor Taylor. We are trying to reflect the price within grades, 
so the farmer may know, and the local people may know. 

Mr. Jacoway. Could you not say this whole proceeding is what 
might be termed a standardization bill for wheat ? 

Doctor Taylor. Well, of course, a standardization bill for wheat 
was passed several years ago, and is in effect. 

Mr. Jacoway. But is this not a perfecting of it ? 

Doctor Taylor. This is a means of improving our price Quota- 
tion so that you will not have to sell on the basis of the cara, but 
on the basis of the quotation of the cash market into which you are 
sending your wheat. 

Mr. Sinclair. You understand, of course, that our farmers out 
there know that if they could ship a carload of wheat to Minne- 
apolis, they would make 15 to 20 cents a bushel on it. But it is 
impossible for them to ship it; they can not get the cars; they can 
not load them within the time required, and they have not, usually, 
the facilities for handling it, ana they have got to run it into the 
elevator as they thresh, and get rid of it that way. That is the 
problem that I am trying to solve in this proposition. 

Mr. Jacoway. Well, I do not think you understood my question. 
Are you not trying to create a definite standard here for the pur- 
chase of wheat? 
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Doctor Taylor. Yes; we are trying to get a basis for the trans- 
action at the local elevator. That is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Jacoway. You have not had that thing in such perfection in 
the past. 

Doctor Taylor. No, sir; that has not been developed. 

Mr. Jacoway. And therefore the result is that the man who 
raises wheat has lost. 

Doctor Taylor. The man who had No. 3 wheat of high quality 
sold it for the same as the man that raised No. 3 wheat of low 
quality. 

Mr. Jacoway. Then, the man that raised the wheat lost under 
that system. 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Jacoway. And under this plan the man who raises good wheat 
gain^. 

Doctor Taylor. The man who raises good wheat, the better wheat, 
will gain under the new system, and the man who produces the 
lower grade will probably lose under this system. 

Mr. Jacoway. Then the man who raises good wheat under these . 
new regulations will gain. 

Doctor Taylor. That is the attempt. 

Mr. Jacoway. That is the object? 

Doctor Taylor. Yes ; the effort is to reflect back the milling value 
of the wheat, as shown on the cash market, to the farmer who 
produced it. 

Mr. Jacoway. And you think, do you, that this regulation will 
do that? 

Doctor Taylor. We believe this is the best plan tliat has yet been 
drawn up for doing that thing. 

Mr. Jones You do not believe that our plan will interfere with 
the grades being delivered on the contract market ? 

Doctor Taylor. No, sir ; it will not affect it whatever, and will not 
affect the storage problem. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You said awhile ago that this wheat was graded 
under Government supervision. 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. When is it graded? Before it leaves the hands 
of the farmer? 

Doctor Taylor. No; when it arrives at the central market, that 
is when it is finally graded. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Now I understood that if this would be grade 
No. 1, with S-^ kinghead [indicating sample of wheat] 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE (continuing). That the farmer is not apprised 
of fact that while it is in his possession ? 

Doctor Taylor. That is one of the things we are proposing to do, 
an educational " know-your-own-wheat '" campaign; telling the 
farmer how to know his own wheat, as a basis of knowing what it 
should sell for. 

Mr. KiNCHEOLE. Suppose I am a farmer that raises this wheat, 
and I am apprised of the fact through your educational system that 
you propose, that this is No. 1 with d^ kinghead in it. Now right 
there, has the farmer any mechanical device by which he can get the 
rest of the kinghead out of there ? 
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Doctor Taylor. No, sir; the farmer has not. That is one of the 
things we are working on. 

Secretary Wali^ace. Let me say this, gentlemen. This appeals 
to me in this way: The essential difference between the two plans 
is that one is an affirmative plan, and the other is a negative plan. 
Under this proposed amendment it is a negative plan in that it 
lowers the grade of your No. 1 or No. 2 or No. 3. The other is an 
affirmative plan because it raises the grade of the No. 5 or No. 4 or 
No. 3 or No. 2 by saying this would be No. 1 " except for," and con- 
stantly pulling them up. 

Mr. Sinclair. This is preferable if it will work out. 

Secretary Wallace. Yes. 

Mr. Clague. I disagree with you. I think you are going on the 
negative plan. There are both of those wheats there [indicating 
samples]. Both weigh 60 pounds to the bushel. In this No. 5 the 
kernel is just as good as this No. 1, but it has the kingheads in it. 
Now, under Mr. Steenerson's plan that is graded No. 1, but it is 
stated on the certificate "S^a per cent of foreign material." It is 
•graded No. 1. Now that [indicating sample] is just as good a 
milling wheat as this is [indicating another sample" 
that the mills and the elevators reduce that, take oul 
with very little trouble. Now the farmer, in my opinion, under tlie 
Steenerson plan would get the benefit of this affirmative instead of 
the negative. Now you put it down to the No. 5 and it stays there 
in price, that is what I am afraid of. 

Mr. Steenerson. That is sold in competition with wheat that 
contains 16 per cent moisture. 

The Chairman. Now, Doctor Taylor, isn't it practically agreed that 
we have gone as far as it is humanly possible to establish a grade 
that will correctly indicate or reflect the milling value of wheat? 

Doctor Taylor. I do not understand. So far as the question of 
gluten is concerned 

The Chairman. No, the grades as they are established 

Doctor Taylor. We have gone as far as we beleve it is possible to go 
at the present time in the interest of the farmer. 

The Chairman. Wheat graded down to No. 3 often sells above 
the price of the No. 1 ? 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. 

The Chairman. Which would indicate that the grade does not 
indicate the milling value. 

Doctor Taylor, x es. 

The Chahiman. That can not be overcome. I am not raising an 
argument. That has been admitted. It resolves itself into this — 
either selling by sample or by certificate, does it not? 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. 

The Chairman. And practically all of it is sold by sample. I am 
trying to get at what the situation is. Practically all that is sold 
is sold on sample? 

Doctor Taylor. To reflect complete^ the milling value of every car- 
load of wheat would take very many more grades than this com- 
mittee or the department would ever think of creating. 

The Chairman. Yes. Now then we get down to either the cer- 
tificate or the sample itself. Now then, if we grade No. 1 wheat as 
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No. 3, and then indicate in this certificate that the wheat is No. 1, but 
it has graded No. 3, we have graded it No. 3 because it contains ex- 
cess moisture, or foreign material, the question is : How would that 
affect the sale of that wheat? I am not clear just what the reason is 
for changing that. Why not call a spade a spade? Here is a 
piece of silver, a quarter of a dollar ; why should that be graded as 
copper? Why should some one say that that is copper? 
Doctor Taylor. Nobody would say that it is copper. 
The Chaihman. But that is what you propose to do. 
Doctor Taylor. But it might have a Canadian stamp on it. 
The Chairman. And still be silver. 

Doctor Taylor. And still be silver, yes, but still not sell for as 
much. 

The Chairman. But it might be mixed with gold and be called 
copper or something else, but more than 50 per cent of it is silver. 
Now the wheat is No. 1, nobody disputes that, because you are going 
to certify to that, but you say it is No. 3 because it contains a little 
excess moisture. That statement is fair. But would it not be better 
to grade it as No. 1 and state that it contains excessive moisture or 
foreign matter? That is the only question involved, as I under- 
stand it, here. 

Doctor Taylor. And then call it No. 1, and have it deliverable on 
contract as No. 1 ? 

The Chairman. No, that is a different thing. The first thing 
is the certificate of grade. The next thing is a contract. Everyone 
must take care of his own contract. If I make a contract it is up 
to me to mftke the right kind of a contract, the exchanges, the grain 
buyers, and the millers will look after that. It is not for us to write 
contracts for them. The only question here involved is : How shall 
that No. 1 wheat be graded ? Shall it be graded as No. 1 or some other 
grade ? It seems to me that it should be graded and called by its right 
name. 

Secretary Wallace. Well, you take your illustration of the silver, 
Mr. Chairman. The difference is that you have got a government 
back of that that makes that worth so much. Now if you bring in a 
lot of other lower grades of wheat and call them No. 1, there is no 
way of enforcing it. People will not pay for them. 

Mr. Clarke. And would not the indirect effect of that be to lower 
the amount that the farmer would get in the long run ? 
Secretary Wallace. Yes. 

The Chairman. I am not taking issue, but I am asking why that 
is being done. I assume there is something in the trade that makes 
it necessary. 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. In either case it would be necessary to develop 
a market and the established market price quotation for tliis particu- 
lar sample of wheat. Whether that news service and the habit of 
buying this excess foreign material wheat is developed under the 
title of No. 1, or under the title of No. 3 or No. 4 or No. 5, whichever 
case it is, in either case you have to develop your quotation system 
and your habit of buying that group of wheat, whether it is a grade 
or a group. You have the same problem. With Mr. Steenerson's 
plan it is necessary to see through your outlet for three times as many 
grades as with this system that is being proposed. We believe that 
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SO far as the problem of reflecting the milling value of wheat back to 
the fanner is concerned, that the department proposition will go just 
as far and do just as much good as the other proposition. 

The Chairman. But still you have the same trouble that you have 
here. For instance, June 15, 16, 17, and 18, 1921, 15 cars of No. 3 
sold as high as $1.75, and 15 cars of No. 1 sold as low as $1.62. 

Doctor Taylor. Exactly. 

The Chairman. It there any way of overcoming that ? 

Doctor Taylor. To the extent that that is due to differences such 
as moisture and foreign material, other than dockage, our present plan 
will overcome that and give separate price quotations. 

The Chairman. Exactly. 

Doctor Taylor. To the extent that it is due to differences in gluten 
content we do not yet have developed 

The Chairman (interposing), feut you have improved upon that, 
because the certificates note the foreign matter. 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. 

The Chairman. And it is the value of the foreign matter that 
should be taken into consideration. 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. 

The Chairman. I think that is very important. But there is one 
thing that 1 am not clear on, and that is as to just why you call 
something by some different name than what it is. Now, there is 
some good reason for it. I am not taking issue here on that, but I 
am not clear on it. 

Doctor Taylor. We proceed to call it by the same name that it has 
been called by in the past. 

The Chairman. But it is not its real name. 

Doctor Taylor. There are various bases of grading. Sometimes 
by the foreign material in the thing, and sometimes by the character 
of the thing itself. Cotton is graded largely on the basis of foreign 
material in it. 

The Chairman. One suggestion was made by a practical man and 
a miller, who said : If you grade No. 1 wheat with excess moisture 
you suggest that I pay No. 1 price for water. 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. ^ 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that they both give 
practically the same information. The viewpoint of Mr. Steenerson 
is that he grades by kernel and gives the information, and this 
scheme grades by the foreign matter 

Doctor Taylor (interposing). And the kernel. 

Mr. Ten Eyck (continuing). And the kernel, and gives the in- 
formation. Now, that is the thing that we have got to decide, how- 
ever ; whether we want to grade by the kernel entirely, and give all 
the information, or whether we would want to grade by the foreign 
matter and give all the information. 

The Chairman. The foreign matter is taken care of in their 
grading. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. No. The foreign matter is what makes the No. 5 
grade to-day. Isn't that the idea ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Fundamentally the present standard of grading is 
wrong from this fact. You grade wheat and you grade foreign ma- 
terial. You have 60 pounds of wheat and foreign material. You 
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pay the man for 3 pounds of foreign material and 57 pounds 
of wheat and call it No. 3 wheat. You are paying him for 
foreign material. Now, if it should develop that this foreign 
material was separable; that is, down to such a degree that it would 
not be appreciable in the wheat, then would it not be the next step 
for the improving of the grades to eliminate it as a grading factor, 
and call it just simply dockage, as it really is? 

Doctor TAYiiOR. This grain would go right into the upper grades, 
then, and there would not be any difficulty. 

Mr. Sinclair. This grain would go into the upper grades then. 

Doctor Taylor. The department is giving a very great deal of 
attention to the question of getting this foreign material out. 

Mr. Sinclair. It seems to me that is he logical step to take to settle 
the difficulty. 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Sinclair. At the present time you are asking the miller to pay 
for something that he can not use. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE, But does not that reflect in the price he pays for 
the wheat? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Will the ordinary little fan used on the farm take 
this out? 

Doctor Taylor. No. 

Mr. Sinclair. The ordinary little fan used on the farm will not 
take it out. 

Mr. Jones. It will not? 

Mr. Sinclair. No. The big spiral does take it out. 

Doctor Taylor. The big spiral takes out certain kinds of foreign 
material, and the disk system they are developing takes out other 
material. Different things require different systems. Floating will 
take kingheads out. 

Mr. Sinclair. Millers take it out at an expense of less than 5 
cents a bushel, and they penalize the farmer 20 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Gernerd. That is not right. 

Mr. Sinclair. No ; that is not right. 

Doctor Taylor. They can buy this wheat on the Minneapolis mar- 
ket, and we will quote back to the farmer what this wheat sold at 
as a basis of buying at the local market, so that the farmer can sell 
his 60-pound kinghead wheat on the basis of the cash market. 

Now, I want to say this for Mr. Steenerson. We' are not un- 
sympathetic toward Mr. Steenerson's point of view. 

Mr. Sinclair. We realize that. All the wheat men have that feel- 
ing toward the department. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Doctor Taylor. This is what we believe to be' the first practical 
step toward the solution of the problem that Mr. Steenerson has 
brought to your committee. 

Mr. Jaooway. Mr. Taylor, I want to ask you this question, and I 
address it to the Secretary too: Would it be going too far in your 
regulations to say that the grade of the wheat as found by the in- 
spector should be pri ma facie evidence of the grade of that wheat? 

Doctor Taylor. Well, it is, unless there is an appeal. 

Mr. Jacoway. It is not so written in the law. 
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Doctor Tatior. There are opportunities for appeal, you under- 
stand. 

Mr. Jacoway. Yes; but why would it not be well to write in there 
that the finding of the official graders should be the final grade 
of that wheat? 

Doctor Taylor. That is in there now. That is already in. 

Mr. VoiGT. Let me ask you this question: Here is a farmer im 
North Dakota that hauls liis wheat directly from the fields to the- 
elevator. He looks in his newspaper and gets a price quotation 
on the quality of the wheat that he thinks he has. When he gets to 
the elevator with that wheat the elevator man tells him that is a 
lower grade wheat. Now, is there any way by which that farmer can 
have a sample taken of that wheat and shij) it to the chief inspector 
to rectify tlie error? 

Doctor Taylor. That is a part of this plan, to provide for places 
where samples can be sent in and graded, as well as teaching them 
liow to make the tests themselves. There are some relatively inex- 
pensive equipments that can be gotten. 

Mr. VoiGT. Then, if I understand you, you propose a regulation: 
whereby any individual farmer, who is not satisfied with the grading 
of jthe elevator man, can take a sample of his grain and ship it to ani 
inspector and have it properly graded? 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. 

Secretary Waixace. Here is the approach the department is mak- 
ing to this whole thing : First, the e^ablishment of grades according^ 
to the very best judgment of the very best men we can find anywhere. 
Then, second, the grading and indicating on the certificate what the 
wheat actually is. Third, reflecting back the actual price at which 
wheat of that grade sells within the grades. The groups within the 
grades as well. 

Mr. Sinclair. That latter point is the biggest point of all. 

Secretary Wallace. Yes. Now, to the extent that we are sue 
cessful in that, your price card, of which you have been complain- 
ing so justly^ will be modified and done away with. And that will 
be of great benefit to the farmer. 

And then we are making an intensive study of separating these 
so-called inseparables. We are endeavoring to do everything we 
can to improve those methods. 

Mr. VoiGT. Then you have an inexpensive and easy method for 
the individual farmer to find out what his ^ain really is? 

Secretary Wallace. To find out what his grade really sells for^. 
and then we make facilities available to the farmer to find out what 
his grade is, and then an educational campaign to help him keep 
this stuff out, to begin with. 

Mr. Clarke. Tht is it. 

Secretary Wallace. It is a great educational scheme we are trying^ 
to work out, with the view of improving his wheat, whether it is 
good or poor wheat; to help him make his poor whep^t better by 
making him sure that he is selling the wheat for whatever it may be^ 
and by educating him all the way along the line. That is the plan 
we are working on in the department. And this conclusion we have 
reached represents the very best judgment of the very best men in 
the whole country. 
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The Chairman. Do the changes recently made by the department 
seem to meet with quite general approval? 

Secretary Wallace. I think so. It is very hard to get general re- 
actions on these things. You hear from men here and there and the 
other place. 

Mr. Sinclair. You will not be able to tell about that until you 
get the actual practical working out of it in the field. 

Secretary Wallace. We have got to see how it works. 

Mr. Sinclair. And how the farmer is affected by it? 

Secretary Wallace. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, as I understand, you are giving considera^ 
tion to the suggestions made to you by Mr. Steenerson ? 

Secretary Wallace. Yes. 

The Chairman. And if you find them practicable and advisable 
you are going to take them up later? 

Secretary Wallace. Yes, indeed ; we are anxious to work with you 
, gentlemen, and especially with you from the northwest whose con- 
stituents are experiencing this difficulty. We are very anxious to 
work with you, and we have had a good deal of help from Mr. Steener- 
son and the other gentlemen up there. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. May I ask you a question right there, as regards 
handling of two different kinds of wheat of the same grade. If you 
had No. 1 wheat with enough foreign dockage in it to make it No. 6,. 
and you had a No. 2 wheat with enough foreign dockage in it to make 
it grade No. 6, what information would you put on each one of these 
different grades to let the man know what he was buying? 

Doctor Taylor. You would state ^ecifically the occasion of grad- 
ing down, and the otherwise grade. One o4 tnem would say " Other- 
wise No. 1." The other would state, " Otherwise No. 2." And state 
specifically the moisture content, foreign material other than dock- 
age content, the weight, and so forth, wie basis of grading, right on 
the certificate. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. One more question. When that comes into the cen- 
tral market. You have spoken a great number of times about the 
number of different bins that you would have to take care on account 
of the different classes of wheat. 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. What would you do with the No. 5 that was really 
No. 2 grading it from a kernel, and the-No. 5 that was really No. 1,. 
grading it from a kernel? Would they have to put that into separate 
bins? 

Doctor Taylor. No ; not at the present time, but they would under 
the Steenerson proposition. But they would go ahead just as they 
have in the past. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. In other words, you permit them now to mix No. 2 
wheat grading it from a kernel with No. 1 wheat grading it from a 
kernel ? 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, that does not seem to be right. Some atten- 
tion ought to be given to that. 

Doctor Taylor. Well, some attention ought to be given to that* 
And we are giving attention to that. And ii we could have seen how 
the storage end of that could have been handled without greatly dam- 
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aging the farmers of the Northwest the first year or two while the 
system was being developed for getting the separate storage and the 
hospitaling of this, I have no question but what we wauld have put 
this through on that basis. But since the grain trade was absolutely 
dead against it, and ready to make this new plan work just as badly 
as possible if it went through, and since we did not have the facte 
to show that they were wrong what we propose to do is to put in this 
scheme which we believe will reflect the cash value of this wheat back 
to the farmer in the first instance, recognizing that there are certain 
mixing problems that we have not taken care of that we wish we could 
take care of, and then we are proceeding at once to study this whole 
warehousing problem so as to have a basis in fact there for our future 
action, and we are taking a {progressive attitude towards this, look- 
ing towards a gradual solution of the problem, realizing that we 
have not fully accomplished, all that Mr. Steenerson wants to take 
care of, but as much as we feel it is practicable to undertake now in 
the present state of our knowledge. 

Secretary Waix.age. Suppose you had had a large wheat crop this 
year with a large amount of excess moisture in the wheat in the north- 
west, what would have happened would be that it would simply have 
been unsalable. 

Mr. KiNCHBLOE. Do the growers of winter wheat have this matter 
to contend with? 

Doctor Taylor. No ; but they have other matters to contend with. 
They have rye. They find that they have difficulty 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Th^y have a great deal of cheat. 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. . 

Mr. Steenerson. I would like to say, Mr. Taylor, that Mr. Jacob- 
son's objection to the Fitz-Coulter report was based purely and sim- 
ply upon the designation of excess moisture wheat and excess for- 
eign-material wheat to be placed on the certificate. And my propo- 
sition means that you will specify the amount of foreign material 
and the amount of moisture on the certificate. That Mr. Jacobson 
thought that those two designations— excess moisture and excess for- 
eign-material wheat — ^would affect the price, and put it down in a 
separate grade. But that is obviated in my bill. 

The Chairman. Just one moment, Mr. Steenerson. Are you 
through. Doctor Taylor? 

Doctor Taylor. Yes. 

The Chairman. All right, Mr. Steenerson. 

Mr. Steenerson. Now, the question of storage is not a question 
that concerns them here. The country elevators are the elevators 
that are concerned with the difficulty of storing different kinds of 
wheat. When the wheat arrives in the terminal, like Minneapolis, 
before that car is unloaded it is sold. There is not one car in a thou- 
sand that is not sold before it is put into a warehouse, and the buyer 
takes care of that, and knows where he is going to put it. The prob- 
lem of storage never has been, in the 40 years that I have been sell- 
ing wheat from my own farm, in the terminal market. That has 
never been the problem at all. The problem has been in these coun- 
try elevators that have had to make different grades. And if the man 
in the Minneapolis terminal mixes different grades he does it for 
the purpose of making a higher grade of the mixture. 
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Mr. CiiARKE. How is the wheat in your country ? Dry ? 

Mr. Steekerson. Extra dry. 

ISow, this proposition here does not affect the grades or the gradr 
ing factor at all. The unanimous report of Fitz and Coulter was 
i;hat moisture and foreign materials should not be grading factors. 
Moisture and foreign materials can be removed. They do not affect 
the merits. But under your grading requirement thej allow 15 or 
16 per cent moisture. The wheat that efud^e Clague introduced is 
No. 6 because it has too much of weed seed m it. 1 believe that the 
Fitz-Coulter report, that requires wheat to be graded on its merits, 
what it is and with moisture when it is not so high as to make it un- 
safe to store or ship, should be the same for all grades. That would 
raise the price of all the grades below No. 1. I am satisfied that this 

f)ropostion that the department has undertaken here, although it 
ooks pretty good, especially if they do not change the moisture con- 
tent in the lower grades to the same as No. 1, will not benefit the 
farmer one iota. 

I understand that the millers are satisfied with the Fitz-Coulter 
idea, and it so states in one of these reports ; that the opposition came 
from the dealers, the terminal elevators. 

Mr. Tincher. If the millers are entirely satisfied with it 

Mr. Steenerson. No; but I judge that what they say is that the 
question is between the miller and the elevator man. Now, the eleva- 
tor man has no interest in this whatever. 

The Chairman. Mr. Steenerson, I will have to ask you to be brief. 
The committee desires to go into executive session. 

Mr. Steenerson. I just desire to take a minute. I have said all that 
I need to say. I believe my plan is the solution of the problem, and I 
think that when the time comes it will be adopted. 

The main point made by the Chief of the Bureau of Markets here 
is that of storage. He claims that there are so many more grades that 
there is no place to store the wheat in Minneapolis. That is abso- 
lutely irrelevant. That has nothing whatever to do with it. The 
wheat is sold ; the farmer has no interest in whether it is stored or 
sold or shipped to Chicago or anywhere else. The journey of that 
wheat is from the farm to the terminal market, and when they buy 
it they know what to do with it. We do not worry about that. 

Doctor TATiiOR. But our fear is that there will not be a pocket for 
all these different grades — three times as many — and that they will 
not buy it at a fair price because thej have no place to put it. 

Mr. Steenerson. They will certamly buy it as much as they buy 
now. 

Secretary Wallace. Let me say again that the department will be 
entirely satisfied with whatever you gentlemen decide is the wise 
thing to do. We have arrived at this plan because it seems to us to 
be the best plan to follow, but if you decide differently we will work 
under whatever plan you decide upon. 

Mr. Steenerson. I might ask the Secretary if this plan has been 
put into operation? Has this new plan been put into operation, or 
when will it be? ^ 

Doctor Tatlor. It is in process of being put in operation. It will 
be in operation by the 1st of July. 

The Chairman. Have you anything further, Mr. Steenerson? 
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Mr. Steenerson. No. 

The Chairman. Is that all you wish to say, Mr. Secretary? 
. Secretary Wallace. Yes. 

The Chajrman. Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon, at 11.50 o'clock a. m., an adjournment was taken, and. 
the committee went into executive session.) 

(The following was inserted at the request of Mr. Steenerson:) 

United States Department of Agbiculture, 

Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, 

Washington, June 15, 1922, 
Hon. Halvob Steenerson, 

ffofiae of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Steenerson : I have just returned from Minneapolis, where I have 
had a conference with the extension directors of the States of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota, and decided upon a plan for carrying forward the 
work of Iraprovinp the Market News service and the " know your wheat " cam- 
paign. I met with the hearty cooperation of hoth the Chamber of Commerce 
of Minneapolis and the extension workers. On the evening of June 13 the in- 
closed release was given to the press at St. Paul. 

You will be interested to know that I had a very satisfactory conference 
with Mr. Owen, of the Farm, Stock and Home. I believe we are sure of his 
cooperation in this progressive move to reflect the milling value of wheat to 
the farmer. I have received a long letter from President Coulter, in which he 
assures us of their very best efforts in cooperating in putting over the plan. 
All of this looks fine, and I think you are to be congratulated upon the results- 
you have secured through the efforts you have put forth. Those of us who are 
in the thick of seeing this matter over do not feel that this is necessarily h\l 
that may be done, but we look upon it as a safe and sane first step that may 
lead to other things when we have a clear vision of the things to be accomplished. 
Very truly yours, 

^. C. Taylor, Chief of Bureau. 



THE " KNOW YOUR OWN WHEAT " CAMPAIGN IN MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, AND" 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

It is proposed that two schools of instruction be held early in July — one in 
Fargo, N. Dak., for the benefit of North Dakota and Minnesota extension forces, 
and the other at Brookings, S. Dak., for the benefit of the South Dakota forces. 
It is further proposed that the United States Department of Agriculture detail 
three men for a period of three or four months who shall first conduct these 
schools of instruction and later supervise the work in each of approximately 10 
counties in each of the three States mentioned above. 

The Department of Agriculture further proposes to loan to each State 10 
sets of equipment, consisting of the following apparatus: Funnel, test- weight 
kettle, divider, sieves, Emerson kicker, tweezers, scales (large and arbitration ) » 
weights (gram, various sizes), pans (sample), small dishes (for separations). 

In each of 10 counties in the three States ^t is proposed that the laboratory- 
be opened, available to farmers of the county, in order that they may bring- 
saniples of wheat to be tested for dockage, test weight per measured bushel^ 
such foreign material as may remain after the removal of dockage, which in- 
cludes other grains (barley, rye, etc.), kingheads, corn cockle, and wild pea 
seeds, and also mixtures of wheats of other classes, also damaged grain and 
moisture where it is a problem ; and, further, that they may get the necessary 
instruction in order to examine the products of their own farms and determine 
the grade of the grain they are placing on the market. This, with the Market 
News service which is being developed, will enable the farmers to know the 
value of their grain. 

For 1922 it is proposed that the county agents, after being trained in the 
schools of instruction, handle the laboratory work themselves, unless the de- 
mands become so numerous that it will be necessary to put on additional as- 
sistance. In such cases a system of fees may be worked out as seems best 
in each State to cover the necessary additional cost of operating the laboratory. 
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It is recognized that the big work of the county agent in this campaign will 
"be in the direction of the educational work necessary in the county, and that 
the laboratory is a necessary Incident in the work. For the present it is felt 
that the county agents can properly undertake the laboratory work in addition 
to their other parts in the campaign, providing the laboratory does not become 
too much of a drain on their time. 

The United States Department of Agriculture does not desire to put in 
^equipment and supervise this work in any county where the farm bureau is 
fnot sufficiently interested to make this one of the major projects for the season. 



[News Release. 1 

At a conference held June 13, 1922,'* at the Federal grain supervision office, 
404 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, tentative plans were drawn for putting 
^into operation plans recently announced by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
:a Market News service and a ** know your wheat " campaign. At this con- 
ference were present Dr. H. C. Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Markets and 
"Crop Estimates, and other representatives of the Department of Agriculture, 
together with several of the extension workers of the spring-wheat territory, 
including W. F. Kumlien, State extension director, Brookings, S. Dak. ; Gordon 
W. Randlett, extension director, Fargo, N. Dak. ; S. B. Clel^nd and William L. 
•Cavert, of the State extension service at St. Paul, Minn. 

At a conference held the preceding day between Doctor Taylor and officials 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce the cooperation of the chamber was 
promised in the building up of a Market News service at Minneapolis, which 
will be under the supervision of Mr. J. R. Mathewson. The aim of this service 
^ill be to furnish market reports which will reflect as nearly as possible the 
true market prices of the various qualities of wheat, not only of grades but of 
rgroups within grades. 

At the conference with the extension workers the following proposals were 
taken back to the respective States by the extension representatives present. 
It was proposed that schools of instruction be held in the principal spring-wheat 
States, at which representatives of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture would furnish instruction to county extension workers who would later 
-carry on the work in the " know your wheat " campaign in approximately 10 
counties of each of the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota. 
lie county agents in each of the counties chosen will be equipped with ade- 
quate apparatus and a laboratory, to which samples of wheat may be brought 
to be tested for dockage, test weight per measured bushel, such foreign ma- 
terial as may remain after the removal of dockage, which includes other grains 
(barley, rye, etc.), kingheads, com cockle, and wild peas, and also mixtures 
•of wheats of other classes, also damaged grain and moisture where it is a 
problem. 
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